officers, high in command, never understood why they   207
were there.  It was one more instance of western psychol-
ogy, "You ask for help, we'll show you what to do/*
Looked at objectively, it is not hard to understand
why at first things did not go quite smoothly between
the Missions and Pilsudski. General Weygand, the
head of the French group, was one of the most distin-
guished of French generals, with a fine military rec-
ord. He had been chief of staff for Marshal Foch
and had taken part in the battle of the Marne. With
him came a few dozen officers from the French General
Staff. A soldier by profession,, he must have felt sus-
picious of an "amateur.57 Where had Pilsudski studied
strategy? To what school did he belong? What experi-
ence had he had in handling large masses of soldiers? in
trench warfare and the most modern methods of fight-
ing? Why wasn't the advice of the Missions eagerly
listened to and promptly acted on? Weren't the Poles
grateful for such help from the Allies?
Pilsudski appeared to be an adventurer or a military
parvenu, to many people in western Europe* He had
bitter personal enemies in Poland. The long retreat had
lowered his prestige. There was shrugging of shoulders,
then murmurs of dissatisfaction, followed by bitter com-
plaints of his old-fashioned strategy. Some men argued
that he should not be Chief of State and also commander-
in-chief of the army, that he should be forced to follow
the views of other authorities. All this feeling was
passed on to the Missions.
The truth was, Pilsudski had not the equipment for
the new methods of fighting that had been worked out in
the World War. There was, for example, one Polish
army which had one hundred and forty-five cannon, small
and medium size. According to the French calculations,
so many guns for every so many meters of front, they
should have had one thousand, three hundred and